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experience as teacher. 

By Professor Young. 

Last year I asked your attention to the advantages, moral 
and intellectual, of trained observation, to the duty therefore 
incumbent on parents of cultivating the observant powers of 
children, and of beginning this cultivation at as early a period 
as possible. The advantages seemed to be, accuracy and 
precision, increased knowledge of surroundings and con- 
sequent greater facility of adaptation to them ; better 
appreciation of our neighbours, entailing more sympathy, 
readier sympathy with them, more helpfulness towards them; 
better knowledge, consequent on greater accuracy, of how 
errors may arise, itself the foundation of kindly tolerance. 
Above all the readiness of self-help is increased. 

I have been led to speak this year of experience as a 
teacher, because I can in a way follow up last year’s motif, 
and because my attention has been directly drawn to the 
subject by a curious, unconscious movement among the 
students, men and women alike, an unmistakeable desire to 
niandge their own affairs, find their own ways, make their 
own blunders and learn their own lessons. Things are very 
diffeient now from what was regarded as the duty of young 
people in the days when they addressed parents as “ sir” and 
madam, or the later times when the irascible father in the 
p a} mocked the yes, papa,” “ no, papa,” of the bread-and- 
u er miss, who all the while had arranged her plans for 
^ ^ absolute authority of domestic tyranny. No 
surrf* f "ere bad then, for duplicity was encouraged or 
T fanr ^ ‘■^P^'^ssion cultivated, but on the whole there was, 

individuaF^^ ws^te of human beings than is threatened if the 
mdwiduahsm of to-day is cultivated too long or carried too far. 

laudable ” natural, even 

is deemed n" ^ desire eats back till every arrangement 

reconstruct the world P^^t of the ignorant to 

orld on a priori principles. People want to 
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deal with events whose effects they are 

the consequences of their acts Lre confi^ ^ 

themselves : the desire is less to e-ain tV. • 

than to defy the authority of any aL all exp.”" 

believe to be a mere passine- nbeco rixxcf- i 
/ U J • , Eo-Sbing pnase, destined to be fore-otten 

“ f-do. of thf 


experience. This I 


that the best freedom ,s gained by obedience to law. 1 with 
JO speak more particularly of young women, for a young man 
has better chance of mitigating the consequences of his 
mistakes. The world is more willing to forget his offences 
than to forgive the indiscretion of a girl. If a girl takes an 
unadvised, an inadvisable way, she may find herself shut up 
for life to a course of conduct repented as soon as adopted. 

There is a double meaning lurking under Experience ; an 
active and a passive sense, which are strangely confused in 
the minds of the young. When lad or lass tells me that he 
or she means to acquire experience in his or her own way, the 
suggestion is that they intend by the exercise of their own 
intelligence, by their own conscious and deliberate choice, to 
make an experiment whose results should be a contribution 
to their positive knowledge, the basis of future judgments. 
This is the action of the man of science whose experiment 
furnishes an experience ; but he is the arbiter of the materials 
he deals with, he can select the time and the scale of his 
experiment for he has control of the conditions. Can any 
one of us so speak of our most deliberate, most carefully 
planned actions r The careless word of a stranger may 
disturb the balance of a young mind we have been carefully 
moulding, and entail or precipitate an action we have striven 
to delay or avoid. An inopportune digestion has altered 
history before now, a purgative has averted a suicide, and an 
eminent man has, too late, recovered his reason from the 
hemorrhage which a skilful physician should have per orme 
in a legitimate manner : reason and life sacrificed to an 
Unheeded concfestion of the brain. • *u. ^ 

, All .bat an'yone can affirm regardmg_exp.^^^^^^^^ thnt, 
tn face of certain circumstances, y rnme to 

unknown, a judgment -ay b^ 

;:or‘rba"d",r"d"gmeri:.ffi".ed .o may have been 
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wrong or right. This is truly an experience, but it is not an 
experiment in the sense I have already mentioned ; science 
calls it a blind trial. We do not learn by it anything of 
value, of certain value as to the worth of the judgment we had 
arrived at, any more than winning tricks at whist is a proof 
of good play, losing them of the opposite. 

What is experience then to a child r Nothing more than 
the discovery of the means of avoiding discomfort. A.nd 
this discovery may be the basis of thorough-going selfishness, 
or the means of eliciting the better nature of a child.’ 
Palmerston said that children were born good, Spencer 
doubts this ; is either view quite correct r Children have no 
basis of morality for their actions, only of expediency, and 
that is the only hold we have, slight but if well used power- 
ful, on the child into whom we seek to instil the rudiments 
of morality. 

A child burns its fingers, and is supremely uncomfortable 
(to put it mildly). Are we to allow children to repeat this 
accident so that experience may teach them r I should say, 
certainly, if we were sure that the intelligence of the child 
was very acute, its power of drawing inferences ready rapid 
and exact, its self-control sufficiently great to weigh justly 
the chance of success or failure in dealing with fire so as not 
to be injured. As none of these conditions are fulfilled, the 
last certainly not till childhood is well past, the permission 
to multiply the experience of blisters is only another way of 
in icting punishment. More, such a course of conduct leaves 
on a child s mind an impression of parental indifference, it 
eels that it has somehow been neglected. I am not speaking 
on geneml principles. I have known of such systematic 
eave to hurt itself recording itself in the child not as a wise 
wav r,^ ^*)culcating self-preservation, but as a convenient 
and trouble, and in the cases 1 have in mind. 

The intelligent people, the child was right, 

out while result of an error to be pointed 

wrongMoing,^anTlho^ri^r"^ ' the second is the result of 
no rule can he i -a dealt with as such. Of course 

its own merit, butT’ T 

safely affirmed that th principle at least may be 

stances shonlrl ' v ^ second error under similar circum- 
should no, have happened, was avoidable. Consider 
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how the plan of leaving to the chilrl 
itself works out; you must draw the lineT‘°" 
can’t go on letting children drop out of wi 

even let them begin. You must therefore" usr 
methods. Why r if it is a question nf f repressive 

"hdd h "^f importance than a Lrnt^finger^" If^'a 

child has free course for small things, will it understand the 
comparative magnitude of an accident as a reason for your 
interference : Children are logical and soon detect fallacies 

of this sort, h reedom may be taught, and permitted in many 
ways^ without the infliction of unkindness. I am therefore 
an advocate of the early introduction of restraint as a lesson 
in obedience. It saves a child’s time to know that there are 
things It must not do, first because these will harm it next 
because the accident causes harm to those around. The 
punishment inflicted for an act of disobedience is of course 
suffering to the child whether it be the silent withdrawal for 
a time of approval, confinement to room or house fl hope 
the brutality of dark rooms is gone for even, temporary 
deprivation of toys, or the old-fashioned, ever handy spanking. 
Against the latter I set my face ; few children should require 
or receive more than one emphatic chastisement, deliberately 
administered after repeated disobedience. Evil-doing should 
earn its reward, but that should not come in the shape of 
cuffing, hardly even of scolding; a frequently raised voice is 
the sign of weak impulsive discipline. Reason may be 
appealed to and thereby encouraged ; fear is a dangerous 
habit to teach, for dufilicity follows, and the experience of 
success in doing wrong yet escaping punishment is not a 
desirable one to impart, the lesson is too easily learnt. 

1 assume of course that parents take personal interest in 
the early training and have time to attend to it, not trusting 
all to the nurse however intelligent, who ought to be the 
lieutenant not the plenipotentiary of the parent. There are 
far too many cases even in the better classes, where a numerou 
family, the need for the mother to work, the cares of un- 
necessary society, want of education on 

leave the child to it., own mercy, or that '’’I 

casual cuffs or kindness „7tU'o,L. Of these 

fht::rooi may he sa,va,io„, 
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there they may see more even-handed justice, whether of 
teacher or fellow-pupils. I do not know much of girls’ schools 
in their daily life, but I do know that a very sound if some- 
times rough justice animates a lot of boys, who in bulk atone 
for or correct the inequalities of the teacher. 

What I am anxious for you to consider is, not what should 
be done in particular cases, but in what spirit should all cases 
be dealt with ? What is to be the underlying principle r Is 
education the teaching of what is to be done, or of why it should 
be done r The latter undoubtedly if the child is to be made 
dependent on itself. Physically we are under an imperative 
“must”: as moral agents we have to learn what “ought” 
means. Therefore if our discipline is to regulate actions, to 
prescribe conduct, force must be employed : if our discipline 
is to be such that the right shall be preferred, force must be 
sparingly used. For many things it is impossible to explain 
to a child why this or that must not be done : implicit 
obedience will bridge over the time till reason supplies 
adequate motive for the right selection. In no training that 
I know of is it wise or just to allow the beginner to make 
his own experience without aid. If this is so with the older 
pupil in school or at college, how much more should it be the 
rule with the young child at the dawn of its reasoning life ? 
An essential part of such treatment as I advocate is parental 
tolerance of small errors. An active child, healthy and 
energetic, is bound to be self-reliant and to fancy it can do 
uith safety what greater age will teach it cannot be done. 

is is not an offence, it is an indiscretion born of a child’s 
appy optimism. The child that never errs is of weak body 
or weak mind, or the victim of harsh repression. I do not 
tr ^ they are apt to become sneaks, apt I say, 


f ey o not necessarily lapse, only there is danger. I 

cured his small companion 
^ a ^ throwing him on a muck heap : it 


of 


was a 


ough remedy, but one whose harshness may be in 


future practice 


mitigated when this reformer is shown, is 


i_ O'- LUIS reiormer ib snuwn, 

practical disadvantages of it: as a lesson of 

made valuahl"^ good the motive, it might be 

TheydltoM ^-turally apt to be cruel, 

even when thHm^ round a thing, they act on impulse, and 
n the impulse represents a good motive, it has to be 
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held in check My remarks last year pointed in this 
The effect of our actions on others k 
easily initiated as I know. Indeed under ^Uhk"^ 
cruelty, and selfishness there is near the surface in 
treated child, ready response to the call on what in^‘"„ '' 
the custom to speak of as altruism. It is a pleasure o s" 
this tn a crowd of poor children in a public park: boys and 
girls eager, even ferocious in their efforts to have the Ls“ t 
times, "''" a* a moment do something for a smaller, weaker 
member of the party. It is pathetic to see the tired parties 
of small children returning along the Western Road on a 
summer evening, to see the bigger helping the smaller. 
Some have learnt this lesson in a kindly home, the majority 
probably have learnt it in the hard school of the street, their 
own painful experience telling the help that is needed and 
which they can supply. 

In many a poor household these lessons are taught and 
acted on, not by the mother but by the father. I do not 
blame the mothers, fretted incessantly by small domestic cares, 
unable to take the rest needed for equability of temper, never 
free of the children from morning till night, seldom with 
enough peace of mind to pay heed to small matters. The 
father, out all day, seldom much in the children’s company, is 
stronger and freer to observe, and thus is often gentle with 
the little folks when the weary mother gives up in despair. 
Do not judge these women hardly. 

But those whom I address, to whom I speak on many points 
with great diffidence, will bear with me when I press on them 
the need of preparing the young for the duties which few 
women escape. The future mothers are not born ready 
equipped for all their duties. Why inflict on them the cruelty 
of learning by experience r Education is widening, the area 
of women’s work is extending, the praise of idleness is 
becoming a thing of the past. Already vvithin the *■ 
years of my life in Glasgow, the evil of irnper ect sc oo 
attendance is lessened, and with the opening of the Universities 
a better disciplined body of young women is eing • 

used to be deemed a reflection on the 

merchant or professional man, or the sign o ^ which 

sin of eccentricity, if his ;<au.h- “;:rrift:5 

might be of u.se in future life: the ca. 
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were allowed to learn profes.sional work. Thorough training 
in music was deprecated because “my daughter is not to be a 
professional.” There are still fathers I fear 1 must now rather 
say, brothers — who have and indulge this criminal desire to 
keep women idle. But there is reason to believe that the 
number is diminishing, and it is well. Bad as it was to know 
as I, an old asylum physician knew, of young women who 
landed in asylums from sheer lack of intelligent occupation 
and healthy interests, it was even worse to feel that so many 
bright intellects were wasted which might have been healthily 
happily and usefully exercised : that there were so many 
young women who, when married, were only fit “ to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer,” who as parents had to learn 
by experience what they should not have done, what they 
might have done, and to spend their later yecirs in lamenting 
over what might have been prevented. To work for, to 
earn a University degree is valuable as discipline, to 
have an object is always disciplinary. But the knowledge 
gained, the broader view's and w'ider sympathies cultivated 
these tell in the future when responsibility for others arrives. 
Then experience is available, not the experience taught by 
blunders leading, because not methodised, to perhaps w'orse 
blunders, but the experience taught by thought and the 
now ledge of vvhat others have done and thought. No doubt 
a s and addists will for a time abound; are they yet wanting 
among men ? But fads do not for the most part survive 
rVi M intelligent w’omen who have their owm 

to average their rule so as to 

variptv nf conduct for each 

this brnari*^ intellect. You will think of exceptions to 

XirH lk rr.K‘ “ I; ‘Wnk a little more, 

really dwarf thoLhT ’ T'* 

externals Tft ^ mostly concerned with 

were added, ^nS^ » 

merited oblivion I mean finally pass into 

young people whom it was th mortality among 

children, with undulvnak^Vr''''?^^ about, as 

in food so that dres ^ ^ i'mbs ; or from economy to pinch 

costly. An empty-herded^^''"^!!! dress— might be 

insanitary direnirm mother may sin in this and other 

y directions, an educated one is less likely to be the 
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unless inueeu 


^hyTician {.here are still some s^Cwho Lit Th' t'"” 

as if It were universally advisable T o-n • ^ hardening 
sad list of those whom I hTve seen shU''? ‘r 
their brightest and happiest, whose loss waLspVenLraf.hL 
Lord s wdl, when I felt u was the devils’ will,t„„,a„ce and 

The more then the parent profits by past experience the 

less she trusts to the bitter fruit of her own lll-dirLted effmts: 

the better for the future children. The more the mother i 
educated, the more will she be willing to use, able to profit 
by the experience her studies have made her familiar with 
the smaller will be her crop of sorrows. Thus armed from’ 
the past, she will spare her children the needless suffering 
of personal experience by kindly guidance, wise reproof, 
consistent judgments and thorough forgiving sympathy with 
their shortcomings. 



